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of the court, turned against Mazarin and provoked a revolt of the
provinces of which he or his friends were governors. For a moment
he was master of Paris. Mazarin was twice obliged to leave
France. But he made use of the rivalries among the great lords
to pit them against one anothei, and as soon as the bourgeois
had grown tired of these disorders, he returned to Paris. Up to
his death he governed as absolute master in the name of Louis
XIV, who had now attained his majority. Nobody now offered
any resistance; he had obtained obedience, not only to the king's
personal orders, but to the royal authority as exercised by a mere
delegate of the king. The royal power no longer required the
king's person in order to be effective; the absolute monarchy had
become impersonal.

J GALLICANISM AND JANSENISM

By the end of the sixteenth century religious fervour, revived
by the reorganisation of the traditional Church and competition
with Calvinism, began to permeate the mass of the nation, which
had remained Catholic; but it inspired different doctrines and
practices according to the reaction produced upon it by different
sentiments.

Gallicanism was the political form of Catholicism. During the
struggle against the king, the partisans of the League had revived
the doctrine (adopted by the popes in the thirteenth century) that
the pope has power to depose a king who is an enemy of the
Church or a heretic and to release his subjects from their oath of
allegiance.1 This theory was expounded by a Spanish Jesuit,
Mariana, and an Italian cardinal, Bellarmine, in books that were
condemned by the Parlement; at the States-General of 1614 the
Third Estate petitioned the king to make a declaration to the
effect 'that no power, spiritual or temporal, has any right over
his lealm to deprive the sacred persons of our kings of it or to

1 Immediately after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew certain Calvinist \mters
had expounded the theory that the power of the king is limited by the rights of
his subjects in virtue of a tacit contract; hence subjects have the right to resist the
king if he violates this contract by oppressing his subjects, for he then becomes a
tyrant. This theory, revived by the Catholics against a heretic king, was not put
in practice in France. A greater effect was produced by the doctrine, derived from
antiquity, that it is legitimate to assassinate a tyrant, which was successfully applied
to both Henry III and Henry IV.
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